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A  Survey  of  Protestant  Education 

in  the  Philippines 


Introduction. 

r 

Protestant  missionary  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands  began  soon  after 
American  occupation  in  1898.  The  Protestant  missionaries,  upon  their  arrival, 
discovered  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Many  Filipi¬ 
nos,  whose  sympathies  were  already  alienated  from  that  church,  were  ready  to 
try  a  new  faith,  which  promised  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion  and  intellectual 
enlightenment.  The  new  missionaries  also  found  the  Filipino  to  be  a  ready 
speaker  and  native  converts  were  soon  going  about  preaching  the  new  gospel  in 
the  language  of  the  people.  It  was  inevitable,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
field  evangelism  should  early  absorb  most  of  the  energy  of  the  workers.  As  in 
other  fields,  the  program  and  policies  of  the  Protestant  movement  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  have  been  moulded  by  existing  conditions. 

In  the  meantime  the  government  was  establishing  a  public  school  system. 
Hence  the  missionaries  were  under  no  urgent  necessity  of  engaging  in  educational 
work.  When,  in  course  of  a  short  time,  the  need  of  trained  workers  began  to 
assert  itself,  there  arose  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  resources  for  that  work  in 
addition  to  what  was  required  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  the  field 
evangelistic  effort.  In  fact,  the  pressure  and  priority  of  the  evangelistic  interests 
have  postponed  the  formulation  of  any  definite,  concerted  educational  policies; 
on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Missions.  Now  that  the  need  of  a  larger  number 
of  still  better  trained  workers  in  the  churches  has  become  insistent,  the  Protestant 
cause  faces  something  in  the  nature  of  an  educational  crisis.  This  survey  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  Protestant  forces  to 
deal  with  this  issue  and  take  stock  of  resources  and  methods  best  adapted  to 
meet  the  situation.  A  definite  understanding  of  the  condiitons  that  exist  must 
result  in  something  more  than  a  summary  of  what  has  been  accomplished, — it 
should  serve  to  set  up  tendencies  which  shall  determine  the  policies  of  the  future. 

Education  under  the  Spanish  Regime. 

It  will  help  possibly  to  gain  a  conception  of  the  problems  of  Protestant 
education  in  the  Philippines  if  we  review  briefly  the  educational  situation  under 
the  Spanish  regime.  Thus  we  will  realize  the  nature  of  the  background  for  the 
educational  activities  both  public  and  private  since  American  occupation. 

According  to  the  Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands  of  1903,  the  intellectual 
movement  of  the  Filipino  people  was  for  three  centuries  contralized  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santo  Tomas,  (University  of  Manila)  under  the  absolute  direction  of 
the  Dominican  Friars,  whose  control  was  wholly  religious  or  theological.  The 
first  legislation  providing  for  primary  education  was  the  royal  decree  of  Dec.  20, 
1863  authorizing  schools  of  primary  instruction  in  all  of  the  municipalities  of  the 
Islands,  and  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  religious  school  masters  to 
take  charge  of  these  schools.  Whereas  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  was  in 
charge  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  instruction  was  merely  academic,  the  Normal 
School  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  who  endeavored  to  introduce  scientific 
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and  efficient  teaching  methods  into  their  work.  At  the  time  of  American  occu¬ 
pation  there  were  2,143  public  schools  scattered  throughout  the  Islands  with  an 
attendance  of  possibly  50,000.  The  public  school  system  was  on  the  decline  at 
that  time,  the  attendance  having  been  at  one  time  as  high  as  230,000. 

The  census  referred  to  goes  on  to  say  that  such  things  “are,  without  doubt, 
matters  which  lead  one  at  first  sight  to  believe  that  popular  education  in  the 
Philippines  had  attained  the  state  which  it  usually  reaches  in  a  progressive  and 
civilized  country.  However  this  was  superficial  only.  At  bottom  everything 
was  contradictory  to  these  (educational)  laws  and  provisions,  which  were  nothing 
but  a  veneer,  a  veil  which  covered  the  greatest  of  governmental  fictions.  The 
purpose  was  to  show  other  colonizing  nations  that  in  the  Philippines  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  paternal  and  that  education  was  fully  developed,  while  at  the  same 
time  measures  of  all  kinds  were  adopted  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.” 

These  conditions  seem  to  indicate  that  the  government  of  Spain  was  willing 
that  the  Filipinos  should  be  educated,  with  Spanish  as  the  medium  of  instruction, 
but  since  this  did  not  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Monastic  orders,  they  frustrated 
the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  government  by  policies  and  measures  which  rend¬ 
ered  the  royal  decrees  practically  null  and  void.  The  general  situation  at  the 
time  of  American  occupation  was  this,  briefly  stated, — A  public  school  system 
had  been  authorized,  but  did  not  yet  exist  except  that  it  had  been  put  into  a 
semblance  of  operation  in  a  partial  education  system  of  parochial  schools  of 
primary  grade.  Then  there  was  offered  a  formal  scholastic  education  to  the 
favored  few  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  political  class,  (illustrados) 

After  American  Occupation. 

.  The  Philippine  Islands  were  under  martial  law  during  the  Spanish  War 
and  through  the  period  of  the  revolution.  Civil  rule  was  finally  set  up  under  a 
Commission,  headed  by  Wm.  H.  Taft  in  1901.  One  of  the  very  first  matters 
which  received  attention  was  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  system.  From 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  there  was  no  foundation  to 
build  upon.  Hence  an  entirely  new  policy  was  adopted  based  upon  the  principle 
of  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  education.  The  system  was  modeled  after 
the  most  modern  features  of  the  public  schools  of  America,  and  the  English 
language  was  made  the  sole  medium  of  instruction.  The  transport  “Thomas” 
soon  arrived  on  its  famous  voyage  loaded  with  American  school  teachers,  in 
1901.  Those  teachers  were  sent,  as  one  of  them  said,  “to  dots  on  the  map.” 
But  the  dots  were  soon  schools.  Within  three  year  High  Schools  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  capitals  of  the  various  provinces.  Then  came  the  Normal 
School,  and,  finally,  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  with  its  several  Col¬ 
leges.  Within  a  decade  the  attendance  was  750,000,  or  one  tenth  of  the 
population.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  more 
schools,  which  has  exceeded  the  resources  of  the  government  to  provide. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  American  and  Filipino  educators  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  were  adapted  to  local  conditions.  The  requirements  for  the  standards  both 
of  scholarship  and  teaching  qualifications  have  been  fixed  by  the  government. 

From  all  this  it  is  easily  seen  that  Protestant  missionary  educators  in  the 
Philippines  faced  a  very  different  situation  from  that  of  other  mission  fields 
in  their  beginnings.  There  they  were  a  positive  factor  in  the  development  of 
educational  policies  and  standards.  In  most  mission  fields  the  mission  schools  at 
first,  and  until  very  recently,  exceeded  the  government  schools  in  number  and 
influence.  But  from  the  beginning  of  Protestant  work  in  the  Philippines  nothing 
like  this  has  happened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  taken  the  initia- 
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tive  and  the  results  achieved  along  educational  lines  is  perhaps  the  outstanding 
feature  of  American  occupation. 

The  fact  of  this  situation  tends  doubtless  to  create  the  impression  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  educational  interests  are  being  cared  for  by  the  government  of  the 
Philippines,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  call  nor  need  for  mission  educational 
effort.  There  are  many  considerations  which  justify  a  Protestant  educational 
program  in  this  field.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  attendance  in  government  schools  in  917,577  out  of  2,500,000,  the  estim¬ 
ated  number  of  children  of  school  age.  Thus  the  government  is  at  present  able 
to  provide  instruction  for  much  less  than  half  of  the  children  of  school  age. 
Private  schools  assist  somewhat  in  this  situation,  and  are  really  very  popular, 
as  the  former  conditions  in  the  Philippines  have  caused  Filipinos  to  regard  at¬ 
tendance  at  private  schools  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  present  attendance  at 
private  schools  is  64,835,  of  which  about  50,000  are  in  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
10,000  in  private  secular  schools  and  about  5,000  in  Protestant  schools.  With 
a  million  and  a  half  children  not  in  school  and  five  thousand  in  Protestant 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  educational  opportunity,  at  least 
as  regards  constituency.  It  is  the  task  of  Protestants  to  find  how  best  to  improve 
the  possibilities  of  this  opportunity. 

Scope  and  Types  of  Protestant  Education. 

Dormitory  Work — 

In  the  history  of  Protestant  missionary  effort  in  the  Philippines,  there  have 
been  certain  elements  of  good  strategy  which  have  contributed  much  to  the  success 
which  has  come  in  this  comparatively  short  period.  One  such  element  is  the 
general  practice  of  placing  missionaries  in  the  Provincial  capitals  where  the  High 
Schools  are  located.  Practically  all  of  the  missions  have  boys  or  girls  dormitories, 
in  one  or  more  of  the  student  centers  of  their  territory.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  form  of  work  is  justified  in  view  of  the  necessary 
financial  outlay  and  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  missionaries.  However,  in  a  dormitory  the  missionary  finds  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  throwing  life-long  influences  about  the  students  who  find  a  home  there. 

Some  of  the  missions  have  stressed  this  form  of  work,  especially  the 
Methodist  Mission.  This  mission  now  has  some  kind  of  dormitory  in  nearly 
every  High  School  center  in  its  territory.  Eight  dormitories  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  representing  an  investment  of  IP325,000,  with  quarters  for  450  residents. 
Recently  those  in  charge  of  these  dormitories  met  to  co-ordinate  their  work  and 
adopted  a  three  year  course  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given  at  the  chapel 
hours  and  at  other  times.  (See  Appendix  III.)  The  aim  is  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
direct  educative  value  of  dormitory  life  with  a  more  direct  form  of  instruction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  amount  of  good  is  being  accomplished  through 
this  form  of  service,  though  at  the  cost  of  much  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  missionaries  in  charge.  As  one  of  them  has  remarked,  anyone  who  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  dormitory  work  will  be  sure  of  heaven! 

Academic  Education — 

In  a  field  where  the  government  has  established  a  fully  organized  public 
school  system  from  first  grade  to  university,  the  possibilities  of  Protestant  prim¬ 
ary  and  secondary  education  may  not  be  so  apparent.  But  there  are  several 
considerations  which  account  for  carrying  on  this  grade  of  educational  work  to 
the  extent  indicated  in  the  table  (Appendix  I),  representing  an  investemnt  of  at 
least  'P500,000  with  an  attendance  of  about  2,500.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  the  government  is  unable  to  supply  schools  for 
one-half  of  the  children  of  school  age.  In  the  next  place,  some  of  the  Protestant 
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missions  opened  elementary  schools  in  certain  localities  before  the  government 
had  done  so.  In  some  instances,  notably  in  the  Baptist  field,  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  government  according  to  which  the  government  would  not  open 
schools  in  communities  already  occupied  by  mission  schools.  In  this  way  all 
competition  is  avoided.  The  children  in  such  mission  schools  must  pay  tuition 
but  it  is  small.  For  that  matter,  there  are  very  few  really  free  schools  in  the 
Islands,  as  the  public  schools  in  general  request  a  nominal  fee  to  be  paid  each 
semester  by  the  pupils. 

Protestant  schools  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  adhere  strictly  to  govern¬ 
ment  requirements  as  to  courses.  Bible  study  and  other  subjects  of  religious  in¬ 
terest  are  given  in  all  of  these  schools  in  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum. 
Thus  the  elementary  Protestant  schools  furnish  an  opportunity  for  impressing 
upon  Filipino  children  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct  which  Protestants  every¬ 
where  seek  to  encourage  and  promote  in  young  life. 

Where  it  has  been  possible  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,  as  at 
Silliman  Institute,  for  the  training  of  Christian  teachers.  In  such  instances  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  become  feeders  to  the  higher  institution  of 
learning.  At  the  same  time  they  provide  normal  and  college  students  with  a 
means  of  self-help  while  securing  an  education.  The  tuition  fees  of  the  scholars 
in  the  grades  furnish  a  substantial  source  of  revenue  to  the  institution  carrying 
on  the  work.  The  many  advantages  of  such  a  co-ordination  of  secondary  and 
higher  educational  effort  are  perfectly  evident  and  fully  justify  the  school  work 
which  Protestant  forces  have  undertaken. 

The  field  of  higher  education  is  naturally  the  last  to  be  fully  developed. 
It  was  this  way  with  the  government  school  system,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Protestant  schools.  The  oustanding  development  thus  far  is  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  at  Silliman  Institute,  which  now  has  an  enrollment  of  120  in  a  full 
four  years  collegiate  course.  The  curriculum  offered  at  Silliman  makes  it  possible 
for  students  to  take  two  year  preparatory  courses  leading  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
law,  agriculture,  theology,  etc.  Two  years  of  pre-theological  courses  of  collegiate 
grade  are  given  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Manila.  The  policy  as  to 
collegiate  work  in  connection  with  Union  Seminary  is  not  yet  definitely  deter¬ 
mined,  awaiting  approval  and  support  of  an  educational  program  by  the  Missions 
and  Boards  involved.  The  Central  Philippines  College,  formerly  Jaro  Industrial 
Institute,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  is  making  a  beginning  in  collegiate  work  and 
is  now  offering  two  years  of  college  courses  (Junior  College.) 

Protestant  educators  are  interested  in  making  a  feature  of  educational 
courses  in  connection  with  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Such  courses  exert  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  in  the  cause  of  Filipino  leadership.  They  are  especially  designed 
to  serve  the  field  of  religious  education  and  thus  come  into  close  contact  with 
the  work  of  the  churches. 

Vocational  Education — * 

In  addition  to  the  several  grades  of  academic  work,  vocational  training  has 
been  undertaken  by  certain  missions,  especially  along  industrial  lines  and  nurses 
training. 

The  latter  has  developed  in  connection  with  the  medical  work  of  the  missions. 
It  will  be  noted  on  examining  the  table  (Appendix  I)  that  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
Episcopalian  and  Methodist  Missions  have  separate  hospitals,  while  the  Baptists 
and  Presbyterian  Mission  havd  a  Union  Hospital.  In  all  of  these  hospitals 
courses  are  being  given  for  the  training  of  nurses.  These  schools  conform  in  all 
respects  to  government  standards  and  graduate  nurses  must  pass  the  government 
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examinations  in  order  to  practice  their  profession.  Naturally,  these  nurses  are 
in  great  demand  by  the  health  department  of  the  government  and  by  the  Red 
Cross  organization,  Anti-tuberculosis  Society,  etc.  Yet  many  of  them  continue  in 
the  service  of  their  respective  missions  at  a  financial  sacrifice.  We  know  of  no 
other  group  that  is  doing  a  greater  amount  of  good  in  demonstrating  practical 
Christianity  than  these  trained  and  consecrated  workers,  as  they  go  about  in 
their  communities  ministering  to  the  sick,  instructing  the  mothers,  especially  in 
sanitation  and  the  care  of  the  children,  teaching  good  health  and  the  Good  News. 
The  Hospitals  are  in  great  need  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  for 
nurses,  since  the  demand  is  constantly  far  in  advance  of  the  ability  to  supply. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  educators  that  industrial  training 
needs  to  be  stressed  in  the  education  work  being  carried  on  in  the  Philippines. 
There  is  not  a  great  demand  for  it  coming  from  the  student  constituency,  and  the 
situation  has  a  tendency  to  be  reflected  in  the  curriculum.  The  schools  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  pupils  who  do  not  go  into  productive  occupations  in  anything  like  sufficient 
numbers.  This  statement  is  just  as  true  of  Protestant  schools  as  it  is  of  the 
Public  schools.  The  Protestant  schools  where  this  problem  has  been  dealt  with 
seriously  are  Central  Philippines  College  of  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Jaro,  Silliman 
Institute  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Dumaguete  and  the  Technical  High 
School  for  Boys  of  the  Episcopalian  Mission  at  Sagada.*  In  all  these  schools 
opportunities  are  offered  for  self-help  while  securing  an  education.  But  students 
do  not  follow  up  this  training  upon  graduation  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
future  for  the  trained  industrial  worker.  The  only  openings  seem  to  be  the 
trade  schools  which  are  not  very  numerous  and  the  government  industrial  schools 
at  Muhos  and  Los  Banos  are  able  to  supply  the  demand.  This  appears  to  be  an 
anamolous  situation  in  a  country  where  the  possibilities  of  development  are  so 
many  as  in  the  Philippines.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  prior  need  of  raising  the 
standards  of  living  and  of  altering  the  prevailing  convention  that  labor  is  de¬ 
grading  in  order  to  create  a  field  for  this  form  of  service. 

The  kinds  of  training  being  given  at  present  include  farming,  carpentry, 
lumbering,  printing,  domestic  science,  embroidery,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  form  of  educational  work  merits  close  attention.  This  field  itself 
requires  much  further  research  and  experimentation  as  to  means  and  methods.  . 
Then  Protestant  education  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
life  of  the  Philippines  by  raising  the  standards  of  living  and  promoting  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people. 

Theological  Education — I 

We  have  been  pointing  out,  in  this  section  of  our  survey,  the  various  forms 
of  educational  opportunity  open  to  the  Protestant  Missions  in  the  Philippines. 
To  those  who  consider  intelligently  the  needs  existing  in  this  field  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  justification  of  any  of  these  forms  of  educational  effort  in 
which  Protestant  workers  are  engaged.  In  fact,  there  remains  any  amount  of 
room  for  further  developments. 

However,  of  all  of  the  forms  of  educational  work  now  being  carried  on, 
theological  education  is  most  closely  allied  with  the  aims  of  the  Protestant 
Missions.  The  outstanding  educational  problem  has  ever  been  that  of  training 
a  sufficient  number  of  Filipino  workers  to  lead  in  the  Protestant  movement.  To 
meet  this  need  Bible  Training  Schools  were  early  established  both  for  men  and 
for  women.  This  type  of  training  is  still  being  carried  on,  and  will  continue  to 


*  The  Industrial  School  at  Jolo  under  Mrs.  L.  Spencey,  is  in  charge  of  Episcopalians,  but 
is  independent  of  the  Episcopalian  Mission. 


be  fore  some  time  to  come,  as  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  further  prep¬ 
aration  of  those  workers  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  But  as  educational  standards  have  risen  in  the  government  schools, 
the  standards  for  training  for  Christian  service  have  risen  accordingly.  Prog¬ 
ress  in  this  respect  has  been  facilitated  by  uniting  the  teaching  forces  of  several 
missions  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  This  Seminary  was  established  in 
1908,  when  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Missions  merged  their  classes  and 
faculties.  Later,  in  1912,  the  United  Brethren  Mission  entered  into  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  then  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  1916  and  the  Congregational  in  1919.  At 
present  the  Baptist  Mission  is  considering  this  step,  their  plan  being  to  offer 
a  pre-theological  course  of  two  years  to  their  students  in  the  Central  Philippines 
College  and  then  send  them  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  complete  their 
theological  training. 

The  present  departments  of  the  Seminary  represent  the  various  stages  in 
the  development  of  theological  education  in  the  work  of  the  Protestant  missions. 
First,  there  is  the  Bible  Training  School  which,  in  reality,  is  the  original  Sem¬ 
inary.  No  standards  for  admission  are  set.  But  such  students  as  will  be 
benefitted  by  the  three  years  course  are  admitted.  They  often  come  under  great 
handicaps  and  sometimes  do  not  show  much  promise.  But  generally  the  train¬ 
ing  makes  such  improvement  as  to  compensate  fully  for  the  time  and  labor 
bestowed  upon  them.  Second,  the  three  year  Seminary  course  leading  to  a  dip¬ 
loma  of  graduation  requires  High  School  graduation  for  admission.  Third,  a 
two  years  pre-theological  course  is  offered,  which,  with  two  additional  years  in 
the  Seminary,  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology.  Fourth,  a  year  of 
graduate  study  is  offered  to  those  holding  the  equivalent  of  the  bachelor’s  degree 
in  theology,  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  theology.  Thus  the  standards 
have  been  gradually  raised,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  equivalent  of  the 
seven  years  required  of  theological  students  in  America  will  be  given. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  also  supervises  a  High  School  with 
day  and  night  divisions.  The  entire  group  of  departments,  High  School,  Collegiate 
and  Seminary  is  known  generally  in  the  community  as  Union  Schools.  As  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  is  operated  at  present,  it  is  possible  for  Christian 
leaders  to  secure  the  equivalent  of  training  given  for  other  callings,  and  endowed 
with  corresponding  degrees.  The  work  is  of  superior  quality  due  to  the  thorough 
educational  training  of  the  faculty  and  the  smaller  classes.  All  this  is  true  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  keeping  the  organization  running  smoothly  in  the  midst 
of  the  rapid  adjustments  of  standards  and  changes  due  to  furloughs  of  faculty 
members.  Constant  and  serious  attention  is  being  given  to  reorganization  and 
improvement  of  the  curriculum.  As  the  Seminary  grows  in  numbers  there  will 
come  larger  possiblilities  of  broading  the  scope  of  its  courses,  thus  enabling  the 
students  to  better  specialize  in  the  various  branches  of  religious  activity.  The 
present  plans  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  seek  to  provide  for  such  needs  as  they 
may  arise. 


Protestant  Educational  Policies. 

We  have  thus  far  attempted  to  review  briefly  the  progress  and  developments 
of  Protestant  education  in  the  Philippines.  We  wish  now  to  analyze  the  educa¬ 
tional  situation  with  reference  to  the  purposes  and  aims  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Protestant  educational  program. 

Any  such  analysis  should  start  from  a  study  of  the  needs  of  Filipnio  life, 
especially  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  not  now"  being  met  by  any  agency. 
Such  interests  cannot  be  neglected  in  providing  a  proper  equipment  for  life,  wi Hi- 
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out  doing-  serious  harm  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  We  have  seen  how 
education  was  reduced  to  a  mere  formalism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  regime,  of 

panis  times.  .  Then  with  the  American  occupation  conditions  swung  to  the  * 
other  extreme  in  the  establishment  of  the  policy  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  resulting  in  a  practically  absolute  separation  of  religious  interests 
from  the  educational  process.  This  gave  Roman  Catholid  leaders  an  occasion 
xor  declaring  the  Public  Schools  “godless”  and  of  discouraging  Catholic  patronage 
of  the  Public  Schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foes  of  religion  found  a  means' 
of  securing  government  assistance  for  their  ends,  in  the  form  of  a  civil  service 
ruling  forbidding  teachers  from  taking  any  part  in  religious  activities  or  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  agitation  of  moral  reforms,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  would 
violate  the  principle  of  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  latter  would  be 
political  activity.  Needless  to  say,  the  ruling  cannot  be  enforced,  yet  it  still 

stands  and  offers  a  ready  excuse  to  those  who  wish  to  escape  all  moral  obliga¬ 

tions  in  theii  profession  as  teachers.  The  whole  situation  has  operated  directly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  function  of  the  public  school  educational  process  as  a 
means  of  developing  moral  and  spiritual  character. 

The  condition  of  the  Filipino  home  reflects  the  situation  which  existed  so 
long,  and  left  the  home  without  moral  or  spiritual  stimulus.  For  such  a  stimulus 
means  everything  in  fostering  that  sturdy  individualism  and  integrity  of  private 
and  public  life  that  are  so  essential  to  national  progress  and  greatness.  There 
are  two  factors  that  the  Philippines  need  above  all  others, — parents  in  the  home 
who  have  experienced  religion,  and  teachers  in  the  schools  "who  teach  religiously. 

In  supplying  such  elements  in  the  vital  needs  of  the  Filipino  people  Protestant 
education  has  a  clear  field  and  no  competition.  To  the  task  of  inculcating  Fili¬ 
pino  life  with  moral  and  spiritual  ideals,  Protestant  educators  should  apply 

themselves  with  all  industry  and  zeal. 

This  study  has  suggested  several  lines  for  the  future  development  of 
Protestant  education  which  lie  outside  the  field  of  public  instruction  as  it  is  at 
present  conceived  in  the  Philippines  by  the  government  officials.  In  working 
along  these  lines  Protestant  education  will  not  only  justify  itself,  but  it  will 
command  the  utmost  resources  of  means  and  methods  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them. 

Suggested  Lines  of  Development — 

In  the  first  place,  Protestant  educators  should  strive  to  co-operate  in  every 
possible  way  with  those  who  are  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
public  school  system.  By  maintaining  high  educational  standards  and  observing 
closely  the  requirements  of  government  education,  the  cause  of  Protestant  edu- 
cation  will  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  concerned.  Thus  will  be 
avoided  the  impression  that  we  are  in  competition  with  the  government.  It 
should  be  possible  to  convince  the  government  educators  that  Protestants  are 
simply  seeking  a  way  to  supplement  their  work.  In  general,  it  seems  that 
government  officials  are  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  Protestant  educators 
are  wholly  well  meaning. 

This  attitude  is  essential  if  Protestant  education  is  to  make  the  proper 
impact  upon  the  public  school  system  and  gradually  impress  and  infuse  it  with 
those  elements  which  will  otherwise  be  lacking.  By  keeping  in  sympathetic  rela¬ 
tionship  with  government  education  from  the  beginning,  the  amount  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  will  steadily  increase,  so  that  in  time,  full  co-operation  may  be  realized  such 
as  that  which  is  at  present  being  effected  through  the  “Religious  Foundations” 
at  many  of  the  State  Universities  of  America. 

Second,  certain  forms  or  types  of  educational  institutions  will  be  found 
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to  best  serve  the  purposes  and  aims  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  Philippines,. 
Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  discovering  ways  and  means  to  Protestant 
educational  progress.  But  out  of  past  experience,  certain  types  have  already 
proven  their  value,  in  the  special  application  which  Protestanism  has  made  of 
them  under  existing  circumstances.  These  point  the  way  to  future  endeavor. 
At  the  present  time  .four  main  types  have  been  developed, — academic,  industrial, 
nurses  training  and  theological.  These  must  continue  to  be  emphasized  and 
much  progress  may  still  be  realized  along  all  these  lines.  In  general,  the  great¬ 
est  achievements  for  Protestant  education,  for  the  future,  will  undoubtedly  be  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  for  this  field  offers  Protestanism  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  training  leaders  and  exercising  influence  upon  Filipino  life. 

The  Protestant  missions,  in  our  judgment,  must  give  especial  attention  tc 
the  possibilities  of  the  small  college  of  liberal  arts.  Such  institutions  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  well  adapted  to  the  laying  of  a  broad  and  humanitarian  foundation  for 
the  building  of  a  fine  type  of  leadership  in  the  rising  generation  of  the  Filipino 
people.  If  Protestant  America  still  feels  the  need  of  such  institutions,  surely 
there  is  much  greater  justification  for  them  in  the  Philippines.  One  form  of 
specialization  that  may  very  well  go  along  with  the  small  college  of  liberal  arts 
is  a  department  of  education.  With  such  a  combination,  Protestantism  will  be 
able  to  exert  a  positive  influence  upon  the  political,  economic  and  social  ideals 
of  the  Filipinos  in  the  generations  to  come.  In  these  twn  suggestions  made' 
above  it  seems  that  there  is  no  limit  that  can  be  set  to  the  possibilities  for  good 
that  Protestants  may  accomplish  along  educational  lines.  With  well  trained: 
teachers  and  preachers  Protestantism  will  make  a  contribution  to  the  progress' 
of  the  Philippines  more  significant  for  its  meaning  to  the  future  than  anything: 
the  government  is  doing  educationally. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Protestant  Education. 

Co-ordination  of  Educational  Interests — 

We  have  already  noted  some  conditions  in  the  Protestant  educational  situa¬ 
tion  which  indicate  the  need  of  a  co-ordinated  policy  and  program.  This  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure  for  several  reasons.  There  is,  for  one  thing,  the  great  distance 
from  the  Home  Base,  with  the  consequent  hindrance  to  forming  a  common  judg¬ 
ment  by  widely  scattered  Boards  with  regard  to  a  program  that  is  feasible  for  all 
involved.  Then,  there  is  the  obstacle  to  combined  effort  created  by  the  insular- 
isolation  of  the  Philippines,  which  separates  the  workers  and  makes  team  work 
difficult.  There  is  much  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  amongst  the  missionaries 
themselves,  with  few  exceptions  there  is  not  only  the  desire  to  co-operate,  but 
much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  a  practical  way,  in  educational  conferences 
and  in  many  lines  of  effort,  such  as  the  union  institutions. 

But  there  still  exists  the  great  need  of  the  framing  and  adoption  of  a  closely 
articulated  program  of  educational  policies  for  the  entire  Protestant  group,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  clear  and  general  understanding  as  to  what  should  be  done 
and  how  to  go  about  it.  A  joint  Board  of  Education  of  the  Protestant  Missions 
has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Hibbard,  president  of  Silliman  Institute,  which 
would  bring  the  Protestant  educators  together  to  this  very  end.  Dr.  Hibbard’s 
plan  contains  three  important  features.  First,  a  Board  of  Education  in  which 
would  be  represented  all  Protestant  Missions  desiring  to  co-operate.  The  Board 
would  be  constituted  according  to  a  ratio  of  representation  to  be  determined  by 
those  interested.  Second,  The  Educational  Board  would  have  general  control  of 
evangelical  education  in  the*  Philippines,  including  such  interests  as  finance, 
property,  personnel  and  curricula.  Third,  The  Educational  Board  would  make 
a  general  appeal,  independently  of  denominational  lines,  for  funds  for  carrying' 
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on  evangelical  education  in  the  Philippines.  Certainly  some  sort  of  effective  or¬ 
ganization  of  Protestant  educational  interests  should  be  worked  out  in  the  near 
future. 

Distribution  of  Educational  Institutions — 

A  problem  which  concerns  the  future  policy  of  Protestant  education  in  the 
Philippines  is  the  matter  of  educational  responsibility  for  the  various  portions 
of  the  field  and  the  location  of  additional  institutons.  At  the  present  time  the 
Presbyterian  and  Baptist  Missions  have  established  educational  institutitions  in 
the  Southern  Islands.  The  Episcopalian  Mission  is  doing  educational  work 
amongst  the  Mountain  Peoples  in  Northern  Luzon.  Aside  from  the  collegiate 
courses  being  given  in  the  Union  Schools  in  Manila,  there  is  nothing  along  the 
line  of  higher  education  being  done  by  Protestants  on  Luzon.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  an  institutions  in  this  part  of  the  field  should  receive  the  immediate 
and  serious  consideration  by  those)  most  directly  responsible  for  this  territory. 

Of  the  missions  located  on  Luzon,  the  Methodist  Mission  has  the  largest  consti¬ 
tuency  and  therefore  the  most  responsibility  of  initiative.  This  is  the  feeling 
■of  the  workers  on  the  field  with  all  of  them  committed  to  all  possible  co-operation 
in  such  an  institution.  There  is  no  agitation,  as  yet,  for  a  large  University. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  real  need  of  a  Protestant  College  in  this  part  cf 
the  field,  and  the  logical  location  for  it  seems  to  be  in  or  near  Manila.  The 
Methodist  Mission  possesses  a  site  in  San  Juan,  about  six  miles  east  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  of  Manila,  which  is  adapted  to  all  of  the  requirements  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  being  somewhat  removed  from  the  distractions  of  a  metropolis 
•and  yet  near  enough  to  benefit  from  its  many  advantages.  This  is  at  present 
the  most  evident  promise  of  a  campus  for  the  fine  Protestant  College  which  is 
to  come. 

Other  educational  institutions  may  arise  in  the  future,  corresponding  to  * 

needs  which  the  Protestant  cause  may  find  it  possible  to  serve,  but  they  should 
be  the  result  of  a  common  counsel,  that  the  highest  good  may  come  to  all.  What¬ 
ever  outward  appearances  may  be  the  Protestant  workers  are  spiritually  one. 
Educational  work  offers  a  practical  means  of  giving  expression  to  this  fact.  It  is 
the  hope  that  this  Survey  may  aid  in  bringing  greater  efficiency  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  educational  forces  to  the  deepest  needs  of  Filipino  life  and  character. 
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PROTESTANT  EDUCATION 


APPENDIX  I.— STATISTICAL  TABLE 
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APPENDIX  1 1. — ATTENDANCE  IN  PROTESTANT  SCHOOLS 


APPENDIX  III.—*  SPECIAL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  DORMITORIES 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Origin  of  the  Bible. 

2.  Old  Testament  Heroes. 

3.  Life  of  Christ. 

SECOND  YEAR 

1.  Early  Days  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  World  a  Field  for  Christianity. 

THIRD  YEAR 

1.  Personal  Ethics. 

2.  The  Christian  Church. 

3.  Serving  at  Our  Best. 


*  A  C0Urse  which  is  being  given  in  the  Dormitories  of  the  Methodist  Mission. 
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